NOTES

assistants were put underground ... in ill-lighted rooms with a smell* of
dry-rot. ... As far as possible the officials did nothing whatever." Gosse
tells how he brought up a number of corrections of errors he had found in
Scandinavian titles, only to receive the answer, "Can't you mind your own
business?" But he revealed that not all his seniors were tyrants. The Keeper,
finding some juniors playing cricket outside the door of his room, complained:
"I wish to goodness you and your companions would play cricket when you
know I am out at lunch."

In the manuscripts, too, the Keeper's lunch-hour had its uses. Sir George
Warner recalled that when he was a new recruit he sometimes (as if still at
school) "kept cave" while a colleague used the conveniently large table in
the Keeper's Room for designing cartoons for stained-glass windows.

In years long after Gosse's disappearance into the Board of Trade stupid
martinets were still found. One Assistant, tired of seeing one of them walk
through the Catalogue Room rattling his keys and looking fiercely about him,
cured him of the practice by collecting and submitting to him daily the most
unanswerable cataloguing conundrums he and his young colleagues could
produce. "Oh, by the way, Sir,'* he would say, 'I've got a little query here
that no doubt you can settle?" And Mr. R. F. Sharp tells how once in his
early days a group of Assistants was discussing something quite unofficial
when a senior came into view, upon which one, with more presence of
mind than the rest, raised his voice and said in a tone of finality, "We agree,
then, that in this case a cross reference may be made from the* name of Our
Blessed Redeemer."

Those human-hearted Keepers, Garnett and Fortescue, broke this bad tradi-
tion, treating their juniors like colleagues and friends.

10. William Ralston Shedden, afterwards Shedden-Ralston (1828-89), did not
take up Russian till after joining the Printed Books staff, but he became a most
notable expert in the language, literature, folklore and history of the country,
as k shown by his Songs of the Russian People (1873), Russian Folk Tales (1873),
and Early Russian History (1874); his great descriptive work on Russia remained
unpublished at his death. He was also a brilliant raconteur, but sensitive and
liable to melancholy. His admirable work in succession to Watts in building
the Museum's collection of Slavonic books was cut short by ill-health in 1875.
Ever since his time something- of a special activity in the Library, this has been
continued since his retirement, chiefly by G. W. Porter, George Calderon,
R. Nisbet Bain, Lawrence Taylor, and Mr. L. C. Wharton in succession.

PART I, CHAPTER Vt
i. Patmore raised in 18^9 a company of Volunteers in the Museum, which he
claimed was the earliest in the Civil Service.
PART I, CHAPTER VII
x* Of many sources for the history of the printed Catalogue the best is Garaett's
Essays in Librarianship md Bibliography. Edward Edwards gives in Memoirs
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